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his whole strength more and more into strug-
gles which he believed concerned the public
good; and when a matter of principle was
at stake, he put as much determination into
what seemed a small matter as he would have
into a great one. At one time, for instance,
he joined a number of other citizens of the
town in a fight to prevent the appointment
as postmaster of a half-ignorant and wholly
unqualified man whom the local political ring
wished to have rewarded for party services.
In the carbon copies of his correspondence
of that year are repeated long letters which
he wrote the postmaster-general, as well as
references to a visit which he made to Wash-
ington in person. It is not to be wondered
at that he felt strongly about the situation
of which he could write as follows:

"We simply awaited the development of
the alert and vociferous claimants for the
spoils of victory, hoping that the better sense
of these men would bring forward names of
candidates for the office of a least average
morality and repute in the community. We
waited in vain, for of the three aspirants, one
was disqualified by gross moral unfitness,
another alike by increasing bodily infirmity
and notorious gambling, and the third [who
had been the janitor of the market-house]
is even now before you as the reluc-
tant choice and residuary legatee of the-bellum times, could not
